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THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS OF 
LATIN FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By Wirram B. AsPINWALL 
President, State Teachers College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Interest is expressed fromtime to time in the preparationof high- 
school teachers of Latin. In the opinion of certain superintendents 
and other employers of teachers, there is a wide variation in this 
preparation. In some cases it is entirely adequate, but there does 
not appear to be any accepted standard. At the State Teachers 
College at Worcester, Massachusetts, there has been worked out a 
course designed to meet this need, and it has been suggested by a 
member of the Classical Association of New England that it might 
be of interest to the readers of the CLAssIcAL JouRNAL to know 
what has been undertaken in one teacher-training institution to 
provide this training. 

We entered the field of training teachers for secondary schools 
ten years ago, and have striven earnestly to make the preparation 
adequate to the needs. In determining the character and extent of 
the preparation needed, we were influenced neither by the require- 
ments for certification of teachers provided by a state department 
of education, since Massachusetts does not have such a law,! nor 
by the requirements of accrediting associations, but by the opin- 
ions and standards of the teachers in secondary schools. Basing 
our judgment on the study of the deliberations of secondary school 
teachers, we set the standard for a major study in all the six fields 

1 It is, I believe, fair to state in passing, that although there is no state certification 
law, the local standards, either definitely prescribed or tacitly understood, and made 
the basis for the selection of teachers, are such that throughout the State as a whole 
it is usually agreed that from 80 to 90 per cent of the teachers are graduates of four-year 


liberal arts colleges, or of four-year teachers colleges, or of two-year and three-year 
normal schools. 
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in which we undertook the preparation of teachers for secondary 
schools at not less than twenty-four semester hours of study, taken 
throughout the four years, with student-teaching additional. For 
the preparation for teaching Latin, we have included in addition 
ancient history (six semester-hours) and Roman literature in Eng- 
lish translation (three semester-hours), making thirty-three se- 
mester-hours of work required in this field. 

Admission to these college courses was furthermore condi- 
tioned upon the satisfactory completion of the usual high-school 
study of the particular subject elected. We did not find that the 
secondary-school teachers in every field had made recommenda- 
tions to this effect, either as to the previous high-school work or the 
character and extent of the college work. We concluded, however, 
that we could not go far wrong if we required in all fields the full 
four years of study in college, since that was accepted as the 
standard, or possibly the ideal, by some groups of secondary-school 
teachers. 

Although it was our first judgment that the most obvious pre- 
requisite for the college study of Latin should be four years of 
high-school study, we found by investigation that many outstand- 
ing colleges of liberal arts require only three years of high-school 
Latin for admission to the study of college courses in Latin. We 
therefore modified our judgment and somewhat reluctantly 
changed our requirement to three years, although still recom- 
mending four years to those who would major in Latin. This re- 
quirement is in force at present, and we are willing to admit to 
college Latin courses students who have had only three years 
rather than four years of Latin. It is gratifying to note, however, 
that only rarely has any student entered this field of preparation 
with less than four years of high-school study. It is apparent that 
students who are ambitious to teach Latin have made up their 
minds to prepare themselves for this work while still students in 
the high school, and have uniformly desired not to omit anything 
in preparing themselves adequately that will enhance their pros- 
pects for success as teachers. Furthermore, it has been our con- 
stant observation that those who have liked Latin sufficiently to 
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take it for four years in the high school, and more particularly to 
continue its study in college, have been students of high standing 
and ambitious to attain excellence in scholarship. 

To provide, therefore, for these Latin students who are pros- 
pective teachers of Latin, a program of college courses covering 
four years of study is offered. This program comprehends: (1) 
courses in translation into English and reading in Latin through 
the four years; (2) composition or writing in Latin; (3) ancient 
history; (4) review of high-school Latin courses; (5) study of the 
teaching of Latin; (6) actual student-teaching of Latin under 
supervision; (7) membership in a Latin club; (8) assembly exer- 
cises based upon Latin studies. In this paper I shall briefly outline 
the work done in these different lines. 


1, TRANSLATION AND THE STUDY OF LATIN WRITERS 


The emphasis in this work is upon the ability to read and com- 
prehend the Latin as a medium of expression in language. Transla- 
tion into English is not the chief aim—in fact in our judgment not 
the most valuable aim; but translation is disciplinary in its train- 
ing for accuracy and definiteness of thinking and expression, and 
it is an index of comprehension, especially if there is much practice 
in sight work. But the ability to read the Latin text without trans- 
lation and at the same time to comprehend the full meaning is a 
larger aim and is held constantly before the student because it 
has a finer cultural value. By wide reading there is developed a 
knowledge and an appreciation of Latin literature, both prose and 
poetry, which is made keener by constant reference to its relation 
to, and influence upon, English literature, and its debt to the 
literature and culture of Greece. The student is also enabled to 
gain an acquaintance with many significant phases of Roman 
life, both public and private, including the Roman theater and 
its growth, social customs and attitudes, forms of expression 
peculiar to the Roman mind and characteristic of the different 
types of Latin literature. The range of literature read and of au- 
thors studied is as follows: In the first year selections are read from 
Cicero’s philosophical works, Martial’s epigrams, and a number 
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of Roman poets and prose writers. Cicero and Martial offer an 
excellent opportunity to develop ability to read and comprehend 
both prose and poetry. The selections from other poets and prose 
writers acquaint the student with significant phases of Roman life 
and thought. In the second year, selections are read from the odes 
and epodes of Horace, the lyrics and elegiacs of Catullus, and the 
letters of Cicero. In the third year, selections are read from the 
satires and epistles of Horace, the satires of Juvenal, the Lives of 
Suetonius, and the letters of Pliny. These readings are used as 
source material for a study of Roman society in the early days of 
the Empire. In the fourth year, several comedies of Plautus and 
Terence are read. In addition, an elective course, conducted on a 
‘seminar basis, includes extensive reading in translation of Roman 
writers not read already in the original. 


2. LATIN COMPOSITION OR WRITING IN LATIN 


The reading of Latin literature does much to increase the under- 
standing of inflections, syntax, style, and the characteristic Latin 
mode of expression. But composition, by which is commonly 
meant translation of English into Latin, goes farther by develop- 
ing the ability to transfer thought from one form of idiom familiar 
to the student to another not so well known. It is a most valuable 
training and is made a part of the work each year during the 
course, often as a distinct exercise, more frequently along with the 
study of an author and the reading of his works. It is essential to a 
sympathetic understanding of the Latin language and to success 
in teaching high-school pupils to know Latin. 

A different type of exercise, a step higher in quality and value, 
which is also made a distinct objective of this kind of study is 
writing in Latin. By this we do not mean translation of English 
into Latin, but rather the expression of thought directly in the 
Latin language without the medium of English. The ability to do 
this entails a superior knowledge of the language and a skill in the 
use of it, that go far toward proving a student’s mastery of the 
medium. We believe that a high degree of proficiency in this phase 


of Latin study is an exceptionally valuable asset to the Latin 
teacher. 
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3. ANCIENT History 


In addition to the major Latin courses, all students preparing 
to teach Latin are required to take a six-semester-hour course in 
Ancient history. It is a study of the civilization of ancient times 
and comprehends the institutions, the religion, art, industry, the 
private and public lives of the people. It emphasizes the value of 
Roman life and institutions, and helps students to understand the 
contributions made by the Roman people to modern civilization. 
It is supplemented by the study of the authors read in the Latin 
courses, by a further study of subject-matter of Latin literature, 
and by the individual research of the students in both the Latin 
and history courses. This emphasis is made because it is agreed 
that the Latin teacher needs a very thorough knowledge of Ro- 
man history and civilization as an adequate background to the 
successful teaching of Latin. In addition to this course in history, 
the course in Roman literature in English translation, elective in 
the fourth year, and taken by all students who major in Latin, is 
a valuable supplementary course, enabling students to do wide 
reading in the Roman historians. 


4. Review or Hicu-Scuoor LATIN Courses 


The time given to the college Latin courses does not permit an 
extended review of the subject-matter covered in the high-school 
Latin courses; but it is important to devote some time to it, and 
much can be accomplished in a relatively short time if taken in the 
fourth year, as in our course. The student is equipped to do very 
efficient work in the time allowed. He is more mature; has had by 
this time a very extended acquaintance with the Latin language 
and literature; understands the significance of its study and the 
chief difficulties of the student; is able to grasp the teaching prob- 
lems involved, and gains a wholly new insight into the study of 
Latin both for the high-school student and for himself as a teacher. 
There is opportunity for demonstration and free discussion, lead- 
ing to an evaluation of methods and a more comprehensive grasp 
of subject-matter. It is a worth-while part of the preparation, and 
the time given to it is well spent. 
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5. Stupy oF THE TEACHING OF LATIN 


Immediately preceding the period of student-teaching, special 
attention is given to the study of the teaching of Latin. However 
important may be the mastery of the Latin language—and we 
believe that a thorough knowledge of subject-matter is absolutely 
essential—nevertheless it is our conviction that it is not enough, 
but that there should be also an understanding of psychology and 
the laws of learning; a study of the scope, organization, and con- 
tent of high-school courses in Latin, and of methods of teaching, 
including lesson planning; a presentation and treatment of several 
types of lessons, and the use of illustrative materials, and a knowl- 
edge of textbooks and reference books. This training is designed to 
develop an ability to analyze the problems and procedures of the 
classroom; to apply sound principles to their solution; to recognize 
the most effective ways of dealing with them; and to provide an 
understanding of the teachers’ task upon which teaching skill may 
be successfully built. 


6. STUDENT-TEACHING UNDER SUPERVISION 


Opportunity is afforded in our course for the student to teach 
Latin in the public schools. For sixty years we have had an ar- 
rangement with the school authorities of the city of Worcester 
whereby our students have this privilege of practice-teaching. 
They teach under the instruction and general direction of our own 
supervisors, and are given full charge of classes for daily teaching 
throughout a period of nine weeks in each of the junior and senior 
years. By frequent observation of their teaching, by directing the 
making of lesson plans, examining the written work, and having 
frequent individual conferences for criticism with the student- 
teachers, our supervisors are able to give them valuable training, 
and to promote the development of their teaching ability. Their 
scholarship is tested; they gain a new understanding of the sub- 
ject-matter and how to organize and present it; they get the 
teacher’s point of view, and an appreciation of the value of good 
methods of teaching; they come to understand the problems of 
management of pupils, and the need of maintaining attention and 
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interest. In our judgment this experience of student-teaching is of 
incalculable value to students preparing to teach Latin. 


7. MEMBERSHIP IN A LATIN CLUB 


The organization of the Latin students into a club was origi- 
nally a student enterprise, and its activities have been, and are 
now, wholly an expression of their own enthusiasm. They hold 
monthly meetings and devote themselves to an extra-curricular 
and voluntary study of Latin that contributes not only to their 
knowledge and appreciation of the language but also to their 
efficiency in handling the subject-matter as teachers. 

Their programs include: reading and reporting upon the articles 
printed in the CLAssIcAL JourRNAL and other periodicals; presenta- 
tion of papers on the lives and works of authors; on educational 
problems in relation to the teaching of Latin; on the contributions 
of certain Latin writers to definite periods or writers of English 
literature; also dramatizations of scenes from Latin plays; read- 
ing of translations by students, such as the translation into 
English verse of poems of Horace; study of costumes and manners; 
conduct of social affairs and meals after the Roman fashion; and 
conversations in Latin. These exercises work toward more sympa- 
thetic understanding and better appreciation of the Latin language 
and of Roman civilization. They combine to give a greater feeling 
of knowledge and mastery. 


9. ASSEMBLY EXERCISES BASED ON LATIN STUDIES 


Much practice is given to our students in speaking from the 
platform before the entire student body. It is an exercise that af- 
fords a valuable training in precision, ease, and effectiveness in 
speech. Thus the Latin students, equally with the students in 
other fields, have their chance to present exercises or programs. 
Many of the activities and discussions of their Latin Club offer 
material of interest to others than club members, and are repeated 
in the school assemblies for the other students. Not only the 
reading of papers, but dramatizations and panel discussions, the 
observation of anniversaries, dialogues, discussions with maps and 
charts and other illustrative materials—all these have a place 
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in these programs. The value of this training is very great and is 
greatly appreciated by the students themselves. There is always 
more material available for programs of this type than the time 
allowed will permit to be utilized. 

From this brief description of the preparation in Latin, it is 
possible to gain a clear idea of its extent and character. The only 
thing important to add is the fact that the work is conducted by a 
teacher familiar with, and interested in, the problems of high- 
school teaching, who is also an enthusiastic Latinist. In such ex- 
pert hands all the courses are presented with the needs of the pro- 
spective Latin teacher constantly in mind. All knowledge about 
Roman life and the Latin language that is pertinent to the train- 
ing of high-school pupils finds a place in the class discussions, and 
his own love for the subject is transmitted almost undiminished 
to those whose training he directs. 
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